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of civilization. Yet to the most sunken and depressed of
the human race, so great a miracle as conversion seems a
reasonable and a truthful condition of religion. To the
most sunken and depressed of mankind, the possibility of
an immense inward change is no absurdity and no delusion.
William Booth made a demand which the most erudite of
theologians would have trembled to make, and he addressed
that demand, without compromise or equivocation of any
kind, to the most unhappy and the most obstinate and the
most sinful of the human race.

It will be seen, then, that in first relegating the Sacra-
ments to an unimportant position, and then definitely
abandoning their observance, the real object of William
Booth was to lay every emphasis in his power on the
central necessity of conversion. This central necessity was
the heart and soul of his teaching; it was the doctrine
which he held from first to last, which he never questioned,
and which he never modified; there could be no salvation
for sinful man without a new birth*

But rightfully to understand the position of William
Booth it must be carefully remembered that he was helped
to this relinquishment of the Sacrament by the two young
men who most ardently supported his crusade. He was
influenced by Bramwell Booth and by George Railton to
abandon the rite; he came to the conclusion that these
men had formed a true judgment; he flung himself more
heartily than ever into the work of a preacher who sees
the beginning of real religion in the changed heart of the
sinner, but, nevertheless, to the end of his days there were
moments when he looked almost wistfully to the Sacra-
ment of the Supper, and there were moments when he
appears to have doubted, if only transiently, the wisdom of
his decision.

It is an interesting fact that among the Anglicans who
showed a kindly attitude towards William Booth in the
early 'eighties, were the greatest of her scholars, the most
picturesque, if not the extremest, of her High Churchmen,
and, in the person of Canon Liddon, the most eloquent of
her preachers. Dr. Westcott and Dr. Lightfoot had words
of encouragement for the Salvation Army; Dr. Benson,